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Concerning Clubs, Exhibitions 
and Art Matters. 



ECHOES FROn CLUBDOM. 



By Hester M. Poole. 



A TENDENCY toward organization is a 
distinguishing feature of modern life. In 
the isolated home, women have felt the 
impetus, the stir in the air, and so have banded 
together, for one purpose or another, even in 
the smallest hamlets. The most conservative 
are representatives of their own modes of 
thought, and serve as balance-wheels for the 
more progressive. 

Women have served long terms of usefulness 
in church guilds, missions, hospital boards, and 
in village improvement societies, but they are 
now, in the interests of culture as well as in 
ethics, broadening their-work to reach other do- 
mains of life In one of the largest cities of 
this Union, it is confidently stated by a leading 
journal- that " there is not a department of the 
municipal government that has not been posi- 
tively affected by that wonderful organization, 
the Woman's Club." 



It may be asked, " What has this fact to do 
with the decorating apd furnishing of the 
home?" 

The growth and success of these organiza- 
tions have everything to do with the home. 
Each cottage and each mansion is a centre, the 
life and heart of which is a woman. It is her 
influence that makes it a home. And as the 
club is one of the most powerful, beneficent 
and pervasive forces in home life to-day, it 
seems to us eminently fitting that these pages 
should, from time to time, contain an epitome 
of what women are doing along that line. As 
a means of culture, the club reacts upon the 
taste exhibited in furnishings and adornments. 



The largest organization of • women ever 
known in any age now exists in this country, 
under the name of The National Council. In 
every part of the land, tributary to it, are State 
and local councils". Even British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Canada furnish their quota. 
Not long ago, Winnipeg asked if a lecturer on 
Household Economics might not be sent to that 
far-distant city. In the one hundred clubs di- 
rectly connected or affiliated with the Woman's 
Council are more than one million of our sex. 
It follows that its triennial conferences are 
most important and direct in the influences ra- 
diated from them to the most distant hamlets. . 
The arts, trades and professions, sanitation, 
education — technical and literary — dress, hy- 
giene,, laws, customs and habits, allarea'ffected 
by these meetings with a momentum that annu- 
ally gains in force and extent. 

The President, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
of New York, formerly Professor in Denver Uni- 
versity, has brought to the office a rare com- 
bination of qualities, and she is aided by a corps 
of zealous assistants. Helpful in all ways, as 
philanthropist, poet and litterateur, we believe 
this last work is the highest and best she has 
undertaken. 

The President of the Federated Clubs of the 
United States is Mrs. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
who so admirably showed executive ability as 
Vice-President of the Woman's Auxiliary of 
the Columbian Exposition. She it is who is 
now the life and soul of the Federation, visit- 
ing the State societies and suggesting and in- 
spiring all to more strenuous work. 

State Federations are made up of the affili- 
ated local clubs in each commonwealth. These 
multiply so rapidly that the number published 
to-day would to-morrow be all too few. Suf- 
fice it to say that at the present moment there 
are more than four hundred and fifty organiza- 
tions clustered together, like the stars on our 
national flag. 

Of these, the New York Federation should 
be first mentioned, since in Sorosis, the first 
incorporated Woman's club in existence, origi- 
nated the conception of federation. 

Within six years, behold how fair and vigor- 
ous a tree has grown from the little seed then 
planted. 



Mrs. J. C. Croly, the well-known journalist, is 
President of the New York Federation. As 
one of the originators of Sorosis, devotion to 
the Club idea is one of her characteristics. A 
few years ago Mrs. Croly established a maga- 
zine, The Cycle, as an organ of women's clubs. 
It has lately been christened anew, The Lotos,' 
and as such, under the management of Mary 
E. Boyce, continues to report the work of State 
federations. 



. Last in order of mention, but first in influence 
and in. period of organization, is Sorosis. In- 
corporated in 186S, the eightirave women, and 
the co-adjutors that came to their help, stem- 
med a torrent of obloquy, ridicule and abuse 
that in retrospect seems passing strange. 
But such a movement was needed. For it the 
world was ripe. Like electric fire, the concep- 
tion of the immense possibilities of such social 
centres spread from point to point, so that now 
the country is belted with them from ocean to 
ocean. 

As- its scope has greatly broadened, the in- 
fluence of Sorosis has widely extended. Num- 
bering more than two hundred active, and 
many remote members, there is found among 
the names enrolled upon its archives women 
of diverse and varied culture. Here, members 
bringing of their best, in return gain the best 
thoughts and experiences of others. It is an 
exchange, where the humblest can give as well 
as receive. 

All this each woman takes to her home. 
Gaining in power for good, -she loses nothing of 
womanly sweetness and character. 

Before this goes to press the annual election 
will have replaced in the Presidential chair 
Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, who, during two years 
past, has so ably filled the office. From the 
first beloved President, the poetess Alice Cary, 
during the twenty-eight years' of its existence, 
only six incumbents have presided over the 
destinies of the Club. 

Space is lacking to tell what Sorosis has 
done during this period. In literature, art, 
science, the drama, philanthropy, education, 
and upon the home life she has held many sym- 
posiums. Each committee devoted to these 
topics, and another upon business women, has 
charge of one social day in each year, and is 
expected, during the interim, to do a certain 
amount of work and to give a report at each 
business meeting. These symposiums are held 
each, month, with the exception of a midsum- 
mer vacation,- and a fortnight after each occur 
meetings for the transaction of business. 

Both are training schools in more ways than 
can be explained in a brief article. Many 
minds have been enlarged, many hearts have 
been cheered, and many valuable and unsus- 
pected latent powers have been educed, which 
have blessed the home, as well as the social 
life, through the means of the club Sorosis. 



EXHIBITION OF BOOKS AND POSTERS ATTHE flER- 
CANTILE LIBRARY, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 



ON Wednesday and Saturday, February 12 
and 15, the Mercantile Library threw 
open its doors to the public to view a most 
interesting collection of books and posters. 
This exhibition was for one day only, but the 
great interest that was shown, and the strong 
desire for further opportunity to view these in- 
teresting specimens of art, induced the librar- 
ian to open it for another day. 

On entering, the visitor was amazed by the 
remarkable collection of posters which adorned 
the walls. These showed examples of both 
French and American schools, and were nearly 
one thousand in number, and the personal 
property of William T. Peoples, the librarian, 
through whose courtesy they were exhibited. 

There are many noteworthy examples in this 
interesting field of art, both among the French 
and American samples shown, but space per- 
mits of noticing but one or two. By far the 
best in artistic merit was the large Theatre 
Renaissance of Paris, illustrating Bernhardt' s 
performance, which represents the actress in 



upright pose in rich, classical robes, the color- 
ing of the most dainty and artistic order, much 
superior to the £lass of work usually found in 
such productions. The figure itself is nearly 
life-size, and is nobly posed. The robes are of 
delicate blue, the quaint Renaissance ornament 
being in yellow, against a white ground. The 
architectural effect in the background repre- 
sented golden mosaics. This design needs to 
be seen to appreciate fully its rare artistic 
qualities. 

Of books there are many, for the most part 
rare and beautiful productions,, and it is to be 
regretted that space will allow us to mention 
but a few. One of the most noteworthy is Ed- 
ward Detaill's Dannie Francaise", by Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., of Paris. This is illustrated by- 
many exquisite color designs of French sol- 
diery, the text being emphasized and beautified 
by small engravings. 

The Gallery of Shakespeare's Heroines is 
illustrated with specially painted portraits by 
the most distinguished artists of the day. 
Notable among them may be found such names 
. as L. Alma Tadema, R. A.; the late Frederick 
Leighton, P. R. A. ; P. Morris,. A. R. A., and 
many others. These illustrations are finely 
executed half-tones, and the book is published 
by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. 

" Marvels of Art at the World's Fair," in two 
volumes, published by Gebbie, of Philadelphia, 
and two volumes of " Art and Architecture at 
the World's Fair," published by George Barrie, 
of Philadelphia, were also seen here. Among 
the smaller books will be found an exquisite 
illustrated edition of the "Comedies of William 
Shakespeare," by Abbey, published by Harper 
& Bros. , of New York. These are but a few of 
the exquisite works of printers' art to be seen 
here, and the library management is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise for the opportunity 
offered the public of viewing this interesting 
collection. 

blGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF BOOKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS AT THE LIBRARY OF THE Y.M.C.A. 



THE library of the Y. M. C. A., Twenty- 
third Street and- Fourth Avenue, this city, 
was opened to the public for a free exhi- 
bition of books on the "Fine Arts," on Satur- 
day. February 22, 1896, from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
This exhibition was intended more especially 
for students (male and female) in art schools in 
New York and vicinity, and for designers, deco- 
rators and artists generally. 



THE DE LONUPRB EXHIBIT OF WATER COLORS. 



DURING the past fortnight a most delight- 
ful exhibition of water colors by Paul De 
Longpre was held in the American Art 
Galleries, New York. The subjects were 
flowers throughout, consisting of studies of 
roses, lilacs, chrysanthemums, violets, apple 
blossoms, wisteria, orchids, etc., executed in 
Mr. De Longpre's rare and incomparable style. 



ART NOTBS. 



TWO important events in our New York art 
life were Chase's studio sale and Childe 
Hassam's exhaustive exhibition of impres- 
sionistic street scenes at the American Art Gal- 
leries. 

Chase is one of the most remarkable land- 
scapists and portrayists and the best still-life 
painter we possess. Nobody can handle the 
painter's brush as skilfully as he on this side 
of the water. Why, there are passages in some 
of his pictures which even brush magicians like 
Whistler and Zorn cannot surpass. (That no- 
body speculates with his pictures — they will 
live ! — is an unpardonable stain on the taste 
and judgment of our public and connoisseurs.) 
Chase is always clever. Clever, a word often 
misused, is well applied to him. 

There is nobody who can cover a big canvas 
with such ease, rapidity and skill. But, above 
all else, he is the painter of metal surfaces, of 
copper, brass and pewter vessels. His pictures 
belong to the best in every exhibition, no mat- 
ter what their association may be. What s-hiver 
of delight must run through his frame when he 
dashes in the high lights in his still-life pictures! 
There is nobody in America, and scarcely any- 
one in x Europe, who can excel him. A woman's 
face is scarcely as interesting to him as a cop- 
per vessel. 



